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Subject:    "Questions  and  Answers."     Information  from  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Today's  questions  take  us  from  the  kitchen  to  the  "bedroom,  and  then 
to  the  garden. 

First,  the  kitchen  question.  .  .    A  listener  wants  to  know  how  to  scallop 
raff  vegetables,   so  they'll  he  nice  and  tender  and  appetizing  when  they  come  to 
the  table.    Here's  the  latest  information  from  the  federal  Bureau  of  Home  Econ- 
omics, cn  scalloping  raw  vegetables,  to  conserve  their  food  value  and  flavor  and 
attractiveness: 

"Place  a  layer  of  the  sliced  potatoes  —  or  whatever  raw  vegetable  you 
are  scalloping  —  in  a  "buttered  baking  dish.     Sprinkle  with  flour,   salt,  pepper, 
ani  bits  of  butter.    Repeat  until  the  dish  is  full.    Pour  milk  over  the  top 
until  the  milk  can  just  he  seen  in  the  baking  dish.    Bake  in  a  slow  oven  until 

vegetable  is  tender.    Use  fresh  milk,  and  he  sure  the  oven  temperature  is 
low  enough  to  prevent  curdling.    The  flour  should  he  evenly  distributed  in  a 
light  layer,  or  lumps  will  form." 

There  —  that  seems  simple  enough.    Just  remember  to  use  fresh  milk,  and 
to  he  sure  your  oven's  not  too  hot.    As  for  porportions  of  milk,  flour  and  fat  — 
with  each  cup  of  milk,  use  two  tablespoons  of  flour  and  one  and  a  half  to  two, 
tablespoons  of  butter  or  other  fat.     Serve  the  vegetable  in  the  baking  dish,  and 
Just  before  it's  sent  to  the  table  sprinkle  a  little  chopped  parsley  over  the 
top. 

Of  course  this  method  of  scalloping  applies  to  raw  vegetables  only.  When 
JOT  scallop  cooked  vegetables,  you  use  a  white  sauce. 

Now  to  the  next  question,  which  takes  us  to  a  bedroom  furnished  with  maple 
furniture,  early  American  in  design.    The  owner  of  the  bedroom  wants  to  know 
toother  the  popular  candlewick  tufted  spread  would  be  appropriate  in  this  room. 
I'm  quite  sure  it  would.    Again  I  quote  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  the 
authority  who  has  made  a  study  of  curtains  and  slip-covers  and  bedspreads  —  all 
sailer  of  textiles.    Here's  what  she  says  about  candlewick  tufted  spreads: 

"With  the  popularity  of  early  American  and  ISth  Century  furniture  such 
as  Chippendale,  Adam,  Eeppelwhite,  and  Sheraton,  the  bedspreads  typical  of  those 
periods  naturally  occupy  an  important  place.    One  of  the  best  known  is  the 
■^dlQwick  tufted.  .  .    These  spreads  require  no  ironing.    Merely  shaking  them 
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-  and  hanging  them  up  straight  to  dry  is  sufficient.    The  tufts  nay  shed  lint, 
and  in  sone  of  the  cheaper  grades,  where  the  foundation  fabric  is  loosely  woven, 
a  few  whole  tufts  may  pull  out,  hut  considering  the  first  cost  and  the  service 
they  give,  candlewick  tufted  spreads  generally  prove  to  he  a  satisfactory  "buy. 
These  spreads  are  light  in  weight  and  are  suitahle  with  any  kind  of  furniture. 
They  are  most  harmonious  with  four-poster  "beds  in  maple,  cherry,  pine,  or 
mahogany. " 

And  that  takes  care  of  the  maple  hed. 

Now  come  with  me  into  the  garden.  .  •     Well,   it  may  not  look  like  a  garden 
Just  yet  —  but  give  me  time.  .  .    Here's  where  I'm  going  to  have  a  row  of  holly- 
Locks.    Do  you  know  that  the  hollyhock  is  one  of  the  oldest  plants  we  have?  It 
was  found  in  the  gardens  of  China  by  the  earliest  recorded  visitors  to  that 
country.  .  .    You  can  tell  I've  been  reading  that  government  bulletin  again,  the 
one  called  "Herbaceous  Perennials." 

I've  already  received  a  number  of  letters  in  response  to  Saturday's  talk 
about  annuals  and  perennials.    One  letter  is  from  an  irate  listener  —  (  she  calls 
herself  "irate"  —  I_  didn't)  —  a  listener  who  says  she  was  visiting  a  friend 

d  she  heard  me  describe  all  the  beautiful  flowers  she  loves.    Her  home,  she 
says,  is  in  the  driest  part  of  the  Middle  West,  and  she  never  has  any  luck  with 
flowers.    She  plants  the  seeds,  and  tends  the  seedling,  and  transplants  —  and 
then  if  a  posey  ever  does  appear,   it  droops  and  wilts.     So  she's  going  to  quit 
planting  delicate  flowers,  and  grow  a  cactusl 

Well,  why  not?    There  are  some  mighty  pretty  cactus  plants  in  the  bulletin 
I  mentioned.    Listen  to  this:     "Several  species  of  cactus  are  used  in  ornamental 
planting.  .  .    There  are  cactus  gardens  in  California  and  other  portions  of  the 
West.  .  ."    But  here's  the  part  that  appeals  to  me:     "Only  a  small  proportion  of 
t;.ese  plants  thrive  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country;  but  there  are  enough 
that  succeed,   so  that  in  connection  with  some  of  the  other  succulents  and  rock 

ntfl  creditable  results  can  be  made  on  poor,   dry  banks  or  similar  locations 
111  dry_  for  the  ordinary  type  of  perennial  to  thrive." 

low,  wouldn't  you  like  a  cactus  garden  —  with  bear-grass,  and  the 
Missouri  pricklypear,  and  a  strawberry  cactus  with  beautiful  purple  flowers? 
-r.ere's  a  rainbow  cactus  too,  and  a  star  cactus,  and  a  snowball  cactus.  Pretty 
names.  .  , 

The  next  garden  question  is  from  a  lady  who  asked  me  whether  I'd  ever  heard 
of  the  group  of  plants  known  as  "stonecrop."     I  looked  that  up  in  the  bulletin, 
and  found  that  "stonecrop"  is  another  name  for  my  old  friend  the  sedum  family  — 
s-e-d-u-m.    That's  another  plant  especially  good  for  dry,   sunny  places.    One  of 
the  most  popular  of  these  is  the  love-entangle,  or  goldmoss,  or  wall  pepper.  It 
grows  even  in  poor  dry  soils.    The  love-entangle  grows  in  a  dense  mat,   close  to 
the  ground  —  about  two  inches  high,  and  in  early  summer  it's  covered  with  bright 
yellow  flowers.    You  see  why  it's  called  goldmoss.    There  are  many  other  varieties 
of  sedum,  or  stonecrcp.     "Creeping  Jenny"  is  a  sedum  with  clusters  of  yellow 
flowers.    "Liveforever"  has  purple  or  white  flowers,  with  pink  spots. 

But  if  you  want  to  know  more  about  these  hardy  plants,  write  for  the 
bulletin,  "Herbaceous  Perennials."    You  can  get  it  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 


That's  all.  .  .    I'll  be  with  you  again  tomorrow. 


